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blindness from neglecting to shield their eyes against the glare.
It is a painful ailment while it lasts, though it rarely has
permanent consequences.

When we had settled down in the camp, we went out in the
pitch dark to see if the patients were comfortable. Two of the
snow-blind men were found lying out in the drizzle, unable, so
they said, to find room in any of the tents. This was surprising,
as we had calculated that there was just enough accommodation
for alL The first two tents we came to were quite full, but in a
third we found only two occupants. " What's the matter here,
why have you left these men outside ? " " Oh, they don't belong
to our district, they are Baspa men." Though greatly annoyed,
we said quietly, " Have you ever found us making a difference
between Tibetans or Indians, Hindus or Buddhists ? We have
given up one of our own tents to the porters to-night. Are you
greater than we are, that you cannot share a tent with your
companions ? If you do not like to shelter them, you need not:
no one is going to use force; we will squeeze them into our own
tent, we are not above sleeping with them." The lesson sank in
and we never again had similar trouble. It is not to be supposed
from this story that real hostility existed between members of
the different communities. On the march they were perfectly
friendly; but tribal attachment limited their vision so that they
were unconscious of wider social obligations. For instance,
every group kept to its own camp-fire, ignoring the others at
neighbouring fires.

Descending the Baspa, some little trouble was experienced in
crossing torrents in spate; in fact we had to camp on the bank
of one of them, waiting for the flood to abate in the early hours
of the morning, when the melting process on the parent glacier
had slowed down. The porters excelled at this game of torrents,
fearlessly threading a way through the swirling eddies and
jumping from foothold to foothold; but in the worst places a
rope had to be used. There was one porter, a native of Nesang
in Upper Khunu, called Ts'hering Tendzin, an elderly man of
dignified appearance, who had a special flair for detecting a
practicable passage. He had slanting Tartar eyes and a pointed
beard and wore a short double-breasted tunic of white wool with
a cap to match. He looked like one of the Mongol archers of
the twelfth century just stepped out of a Persian miniature,
Djun Singh, his nephew by marriage, also used to treat torrents